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ABSIEACT 

The purpose of this study, a longitudinal extensign 
of a series of early interventions by means of parent education 
projects, was t6 determine if there were lasting effects on school 
performance' and home-school relations. School records of 91 
elementary school students through grade ^ who had been involved for 
1, 2 or 3 consecutive years in the original intervention were 
examined. Their present elementary teachers filled out rating forms 
on classroom involvement and their perception of parental 
involvement. Significant differences in 'favor of the treatment gr<?ups 
were found. Fewer were assigned to special education programs; in 
general and EME and THE classes in particular. There were significant 
differences in favor of the longitudinal group performance on the 
MAT/ SAL and CTBS in second, third or fourth grade. There were no 
significant differences in teacher ratings. The results indicate that 
there were clear lasting school achievement and performance effects 
for children who were in the original program for 2 or 3 years and 
the effect lasted up to 6 years. (Author/MS) 
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Cliaptor 1 : I'rol) lorn 

Are there lasting effects, into tlie school years, of an early 
child stimulation throufih parent education program for children from 
three months to three years of age? Children and paionts from such 
a program had heen fc owed to age six (Hordon and Guinagh, IDV-I), 
hut the critical question of effects beyond that point, after children 
enter school, remains. The issue is of both scientific and social 
importance (Bronfenbrenner , 1974). It is of national significance as 
state^ move toward the creation and implementation of organized early 
childhood. education programs which emphasize parent education and parent 
involvement. If there is a lasting effect into the school years, then 
the program developed at the Institute for Pevelopment of Human Resources, 
University of Florida, offers a possible model for application. 

Research has demonstrated that the influence of the home seems more 
critical than the quality of education the child receives at school in 
affecting school achic -ent (Coleman, 1966; Jencks et al . , 1972; 
Hosteller, and Moynihan, 1972; Mayeske et al., 1973). "The 
association of achievement with family background. .. shows that about 
85 percent of the variati a in average achievement between schools is ' 
associated with measures of the family background of children <>. 
attending the schools (Mayeske et al . , 1975. 0. IV) Therefore , while 
the surest route to the American dream is through the schools, the most 
important element i:i a child's success in school remains in the 
child's family. The Florida Parent liducation Program specifically 
focused on the family so that the support -system for the child's 
inteilectual growth" might endure in the family. The program has 



succeeded as the child entered school at age six. However, it Is 
important to determine if the program has an influence on the child 
and family which is still present in the early grades of schbol. 
Therefore, the research strategy is an ecological investigation of 
actual school performance and home-school relations. The objective 
of this study is to see if the effectiveness of the progrcun demonstrated 
at age six is maintained in the children's achievement in the schools. 
e 1 a t e d ResC ar c h 

-''"''^Bronfenbrenner (1974] stated that Parent-Child Intervention 
programs, such ci.s the Florida Parent Education Program, have the 
greatest success in terms of long-range results. However, few studies 
Jiave followed children into the public school after a parent educa- 
tion program. In a summary statement Bronf enb^enner (1974, p. 53) 

concludes. , . . 

N^^^^''''""'^^^ intervention resulted in substantial gains 

in IQ which were still evident three to four years after 
termination of the program (Gordon 1972, 1973; Levenstein 1972a). 
In none of the follow-up studies, however, had the chi^ldren 
yet gone beyond the first grade. 

Revicv^s by Goodson and Hess (1975) aT>d Gordon et al. (1975) also 
echo the lack of longitudinal assessment in most parent education 
efforts. Many of the efforts werr not designed to test long-range 
effects, o^ began too recently for such effects to be assessed. x> 

Howeveix. some research has demojistrated the success of a parent 
education approach. Phyllis Levenstein's (1971) program used non- 
p>'ofessional women called "Toy Demonstrators" who /isited the hom-s 
fur semiweckly, half -hour home visits. Karnes, Teska, Hodgin- anJ 
Badger (1970) report posttest IQ scores 16 points ahove a malv ' ^ .1 
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control y.voup. Tho troalnuMit cor.'^istod oi' a weekly 2-lu)ur moolitiK 
heltl over a If^-snoath period wlierc mothers were inslrueted in leaeliiag 
leehiuquej. to he used wilit their ehild at home. No follow-ui) on I he 
ehildre'n to determine the stahility of these !>cores is avail al)le. 

Tliose projcets tliat have followed children into school have had 
e(iui vocal results. i'or example, the Perry Preschool Project at 
Yp-ilanti, Michigan, (Wcikart et al., I'Mi)) found that children in 
a prcsciiool proj;;ram may lose their superiority in IQ test perfonnance 
in comparison to children from a similar background, but may gain 
ground with respect to the, national norm. Other studies iiave not 
found this relative gain in IQ scores, but have found that tiu- 
differences between the control and experimental groups have i)een 
maintained. In the liarly Training Project at the Demonstration and 
Researcii Center for L:arly Hducation (Gray and Klaus, 1970), differences 
I)etween experimcntals and controls on the Stanford-Bi net IQ were 
still significant at the end of the tiiird year after; however wlien 
intervention ceased, both groups show a decline in IQ after the first 
grade, i)Ut the declines ^end to he relatively parallel. 

The Florida Parent Hducation Program differs from the work of 
Cray and Klaus and from Wcikart in three significant ways: (I) The 
proiect began when the children were mucli younger, in our case at 
three months wirile the above programs began at inrcc years of age. 
Bron'fenbrenner's review finds early intervention important: "ihe 
magnitude of IQ gain was inversely related to the age at wliich tlu^ 
chiia ent'.rod the program, the greatest gains being made by ch.ildren 
enrolled as .one and two year olds (ih'onfeidrrenner , IV7'\, p. r)3)." 
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(J) The al)ovo programs were equally I'ocusoJ on a t Id-coiit onxl 
prouram as well as the parent t^hication pro>:ram, In the IMor'ula 
Parent Iklucation Pro^;rain, the focus was always on parent eilueat ion, 
When the ehi Ulren turned two, the ehi Idreu did have a ^^roup experience 
tor two hours a day, two days a week, for one year, hut the focus 
still reMiained on the parent, hron feuh tenner ^s (1074) review of early 
intervention notes the import;uK'e of focusing on the parent as the 
primary teacher of her child: 

"Cains from parent intervention during the preschool 
years were reduced to the extent that primary responsihil ity 
for the child^s development was assumed by the staff member 
rather than left with the parent, particularly when the 
child was simultaneously enrolled in a group intervention 
program ((.Vilmer et al,, 1970, Karnes et al . , 196i)c) 
(Bronfenhrcnner , 1974, p. 55). 

(3) At the end of the project, the children in the above programs 
went directly to school. In the Florida Parent Hducation Program, 
the children were too young to go to school and only a few have boon 
in a variety of organized group settings, most of which have not had 
an educational focus. 

The I'lorida work differed from Lcvenstein in our use of parapro- 
fessionais, in beginuing at three months rather than two years, in 
our- use of non-commercial materials, and in a schedule of once-a-weck 
visits for the entire time of participation. 

{b ackground of Florida Parent Hducation Project . 'Hie Florida 
'arent • ducation Project began work with mothers of children of 5 
mu-ths of age in September. 1966. The sample consisted 'of IT^O 
experimental and about OO control families in 12 counties in northern 
l-lorida, I-amilies were randomly assigned to control and experimental 



l-rcups. Tl.o familu-s w.ir c 1 ass i C i od ;.s luMow tlKMUVorty lovol by 
ti.e lo^al hospital where tlio chlklrci. were l.oni. 1, ^'.ht ^ p.>;c ent of 
tlie rami l ies were lUaok and JO percent were whrte. ■Hu- i .itervoiU iou 
consisted of home visits i)y paraprofonsional parent educators who 
I'Mnonstrated fipccificaUy dosivMi'-'^l I'^me learning activities to the 
parent once a weels s6 that ti>e parent in turn would engage in instruc- 
tional interaction with iier child. i^rrch parent educator worked with 
approximately ten families. -Hie initial year of ti>e parent education 
program was an engiyiecrlng effort to develop a delivery sy.stem and 
create a set of mctteri-uls ^or the parent to teach the child (Gordon. 
1<.K)7). 

In the second year of the program, half the original experimental 
group was Vandomly assigned as a new control group. The third yea>' 
of the project, half of the children in each g^^Tup were randomly 
a.ssigncd to tiic experiment;!: md half to a control group. New . 
families were also recruited. All of the intervention had i)een of 
■a home visit nature, on roughly a once-a-wcek schedule (Gordoi^ i'.'r,;).). 

Wiien the children turned two, a group experience was addeu to 
the home visitation program. The ch Idren were placed in wt.at were 
called home learning center,^, or backyard centers, five children at 
a time, for four hours a week in two ^-hour periods. These were 
homes of mothers in the project and were a mixture of urban homes . in 
n housing project in the Gainesville area and rural homes around the 
i:-<:ounty area. En some of the Gainesville situations, these were 
hones newly opened in housing projects. The mother who lived in tho 
home was ei/iployed as an aide to the backynrd center director who wa^. 
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li>u ;>,Hi'nt inliicator. liach pnrvMt .nlucalor still wt^r^tMl uhh u-a 
iiiut;uM's aiul trn cliiMirii; .shr mot k!»'^»»M^*^ ^1^^' ionliM' whilo cnntinuiiij: 
f. Mirrt wilh llir iiu)t luM'S Oh .1 oiuHv- .1 -wcck h.'isis, Nrw : ut^- vea r - o 1 il'i 
w!io U,al 'not 1)0011 in tliL :.ttkly wore adiloU so that the onVct of 
:.tartinyi tho program at ao,o two oonhl bo assosr^od. This oroatoil 
:.ovon troatmont ^'roujis as shown on Tahlo 1 ((lordon aiul iluinaj^ji 

Althou^^Ji tho inunvcntion ^^roj^ram endoil when t ho childron woro 
throo, .isscssmont of the children and tho parents on the child's 
lourth, fifth, and sixth birthday eontinued. 'I'ho la;«t of tho 
rhi Idi'on turned six years of up^c in November, Ii>7:S. 

llosuJt s of tl\e Lo ngitud inal Study Through A j^e Six . To understand 
results at age six, it must be rememberod that all phases of the 
I Mt iM'vontion were completed three >ears previously. Some of the 
-!)iidren have been out of the program for as long as five years. 
lA'Si.lts at age six showed that children in tho experimental group for 
.ill three years or for two consecutive ye-^irs were superior to the 
.Mut rol gKoup on the Stanf ord-Binet . [Sec Appendix A ((;ordon and 
(.umagh, 1074, p. 27)J. lliese differences were evident at .least 
three years after the termination of the project. 'ITie longitudinal 
trend m the IQ scores can be seen in Table 2. Tliere were differences, 
:u>d the differences did r\ot fade as is the case in many preschool 
:i*(>;::rams after the. programs terminate. The differences are in the 
neighborhood of 7 or S IQ poir*-s. 

Other results at. age six iiidicated that the families have been 
:iffi-cted by the Florida Parent i-.ducat: Ion rrogr;!:a. Interviews wore 
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Table 1 



Longitudinal Study - Tre^nient Design 
Child's by Months 



Group 


3-12 


. 12-24 


24-36 


48, 60, 72 


1. 


ajl 3 years 


nuiiip viol I 




nuiiic Licaxiiiiig uciitgi/nuiuc vioii 




2. 


first z 


Home Visit 


Hnmp Visit 


Control 


Test 


3. 


second 2 


Control ""j 


Home Visit 


■ Home Learning Center/Home Visit 


. Test 


4. 


first § third 


Home Visit 


Control 


Home Learning Cenier/Home Visit 


Test 


5. 


first only 


Home Visit 


Control 


I; ' ' ' 

Control ■ - , ;. 


Test 


6., 


second only 


Control 


Home Visit' 


Control 


Test 


7. 


■HLC^ 






Home Learning Center/Home Visit 


Test 




controls 


Control 


Control 


Control 


Test 



,3-12 and. 12-24 month phase supported by the Fund for the Advancement of Education (1966-67) 
, and. Children's Bureau, HEW (1967-69) (Gordon, 1567-69^^^^^ 

^Consisted of, children recruited af" age 2, not^ in previous control groups! 



Tab I. 2 



Means and Standard^ Deviations on Stanford-Binet at ages 3, 4, 5 and 6 
and Bayley at Age 2 by Number of Years and Timing of 
Participation -in the Stimulation Program o 



Age 2 , , Age 3 Age 4 Age 5 . ' ■ Age 6 

Group Years 'N X SD X ' SD X SD I SD ' )( SD 



1 


all 3 


20 


87.2 


14'. 1 


98.1* 


16.7 


98.4** 


21.3 


98.4* 


13.6 


97.4** 


12.1 


2 


first 2 


10 


85.7 


12.7 


93.2 


14.9 


98.7* 


11.5 


93.7 


' 11.1 


99.5** 


12.3 


5 


second 2- 


8 


86.8 


5.9 


97.5 


12.8 


98.1** 


11.8 


94.0 


13.4 


94.8 


6.1 


4 


^ first 5 third 


7 


8o;o 


8.6 


91.0 


10.,6 


90.6 


14.3 


93.6 " 


13.7 


89.6 


li.4 


5, 


first, only • 


9 


86.3 


14.3 


91.7 


8.8 


97.4 


15.5 


101.6* 


,14.0 


94.4- 


.12.1 


0 


second onlv 


10 


91.9. 


17.7 


91.5 


10.6 


86._7 


12.8 


90.4 


14.7 


93.4 


■ 13.5 


7 


HLC 


37 


87.6 


14.9, 


96.5 


13. 7\ 


,96.3* 


11.6 


93.0' 


19.7 


95.5** 


11.9 


8 


controls' • 


']{ 


89.3 ' 


14.1 


92^0 


,10.9 


90.5 . 


12.3 


■ 91.5 


'n.y 


90.2 . ' 


io;t 



■Total . 142 



*Significantly greater than control at ,025 for one-tailed test. . , ' ' 
*Significantly greater than control at .05 for one-tailed test. . oo 
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conducted with motliers at the time' of testing at the child's sixth .. 
Voar. A significantly higher percentage of experimental mothers • 
reported Involvement in an educational program after project termina- 
t ion, Jtlgher educationul expectations for her child, and more purchasing 
of toys and use of rhe toys in direct instruction of her child. There 
was also more personal activity by the mother in her use of community 
resources such as the library. These results are reported in the .. 
1974 final report in Appendix A. • 

The Present Study . ■. 

The present study was planned as a longitudinal extension of the 
measurement of effects. The 'objectives are; 

Q bjettive 1 : To determine if differences found at age six between 
10 scores of experimental and control children are maintained into the 
.early school year: 

• ' Hypothesis 1 : The performance on the Metropolitan Achievement 

Test will be significantly higher for those children in the .expcri- - . 
mental groups, when compared with the^ control group. 

Hypothesis 2 : Fewer of the children in the experimental 
oroup than in tlie control group will^have been (a) assigned to special 
education classes, (b) referrals for discipline problems, (c) singled 
out by teachers for psychological help,. (d) held back a grade. 

Hypothesis 5 : Teachers will. view the experimental children 
as exhibiting more positive social behavior and more positive task- 
oriented behavior than the control group as meaJm^ed by tlie Classroom 
Beliavior Inventory .(Schaefer and Aaronson, 1965) . 



• 10 

Ubicctive 2 : To determine If differences in parental attitude^ 
and behaviors between exp.jrimental . and control families are enduring- • 
into the early school year> . 

Hypothesis 4 : Teachers will report that parents in the 
cxneriiuental group attend parent-teacher conferences and visit the 
classrooms more- frequently than parents in the control group as 
measured by the Teacher Report of Parent Behavior (Schaefer et al, 

11175). ' ■ : ;.• . ■ 

Hypothesis 5 : Teachers will view parents iu the experimental 
group as more interested ' in" their child's progress in. school than 
parents in the cDntrol group as measured by the Teacher Re>port of 
Parent Behavior. 
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Chapter 2; Procedure 

11.11)10 

ilu* original sample was from A^.ci'nri rmd the 11 surrounding 
cwuntiL-, and were coded "indigent", at the University hospital where 
tl.c ciiilurcn were born. In addition, the infants were single birth, 
not. breech or Caesarean delivery, nor complications to the mother or 
iMfant, no evidence of mental retardation and no evidence of mother's 
inci^.tal illness. 

New families were added into the original population beginning 
i M- Noveiabcr 1968. These children were two years old:, and were not , 
previiHisly in the program. Criteria for the selection of the new 
.i;Opulation were less stringent tlian those for the original popula- 
t ;oa. ilowevcr, the economic background of the family was similar 
t o iJie original population. . 
r;r:,.vinal 'Freatment Plan " ' 

'Table 1 shows the treatment plan from age three months to six 
v-nr:^/ ihe. first two years of the program consisted solely of weekly 

"\ 1 s L ts . Ihe third' year continued the weekly home visit to the 
r- ov.iri plus experiences foi; the children in a small group (five 
c'lilJron) setting in a home twice ^. week for- two hours each time. 
. trtauineht variables were: presence of instruction and the length 

■:ii!iLng of instruction. 
rr:/<( 'nt» Sample . , ' ^ 

rh-re were seven different treatment groups arid a control group 
iinJ.;r study at age six. Results at age six, as shown in Table 2, 
Indicaiod -that children were benefiting from the treatment if their 

' ^ ^ . ' " 49 



fauuiics were in the progrmn two or more consecutive years (Group 1, 
2, 3) or they were in the third year only, the Home Learning Center 
(Croup 7), when compared to the Control Group (Group 8) (Gordon and 
liiiiiKigh, 1074), The other groups were not significantly different 
i^rom tlie Control Group. In the present study, Groups 1, 2, 3 have 
iKon combined for the analyses and are referred to as the Longitudinal 
Group. Groups 4, 5, 6 could not be co.^bined because of their dissimi- 
larity and cannot be studied individually because the sample size is 
so small (S, 5, 4 respectively). ' The Home Learning Co ter Group 
(Gioup 7) and the Control Group (Group 8^ continue as previously 

: " vkI i od . ■ ' '* - . 

Attrition 

rhc Lntoryention phase of the parent education program ended at 
av!c iiiirco/ At tliat timt, 192 children were in 8 different 
^i4iN)ups. Three years later, after only yearly testing, there were 179 
ciii idren in the study. These, children became six years old between 
June, i:>'72 and November, ' 1973. The, data in the present study'was 
c.oIJocted in the spring of 1976. At this time 104 of the families 
wc-c contacted and agreed to participate in the follow-up. No fajmilie 
refused .participation for this-present ' study . 

At. age 6, there were 55 children in the Longitudinal Group (Group 
J, 5) iuid in the> present study there are 32. In the Home Learning 
Conier there were 50 and now there are. 38. lu the Controls there 
.-.ore* 51 and now there iire^21." These are maximum sample sizes. ^Some 
ji" the d:it:i is missing since we were not able to get data from the 

sr>^''>!s or from the teachers for some**of the measures. The attrition 

' . ,:\>' 

■ : 20 ' ■ ■ . 
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rite is different for the three groups. Twehty-three children have 
l-een lost from the Long Ltudinal 'Group , or 42-6 attrition. In the 
Home Leaniiu^ Centor Croup, 12 iuive been lost, or an attrition rate 
of J4'u. In the Control Group 30 have been lost, or an attrition rate 
of 39'!.. ■ 

;Mv> exaini.ied the IQ scores for the cliildren at ages 2, 5, and 6 . 
that were still' in the study compared to the original sample, 'llierc 
were no significant differences between these groups tsee Table 3)\ 
rhus, although there has been considerable attrition, the present 
sanj|)re is representative of both the original group and those who 
wore measured at age 6. 

Instruments 

.^ie asures on Chi idren - ^ 

Achici/ement - At age six the* results sliowed, that children in the 
experimental group for all three 'years or for two consecuti-ve years 
frho Longitudinal Group) were superior to Control children on the 
Stanford-Binet, Children in Group 7, the Home Learning Center , who 
were only in the program for the third year,- were also superior to 
tile Control (»rnup. . " 

There lias been discussion of the need for what Might be termed 
ec6Uv.: ical measuremenc , that is, measurement of the child's performance 
in rne actual- setting over time, rather than on an IQ. test. Our 
strategy^ therefore, was to see what had actually happener] to the 
cliridrcn in school; how they were actually doing This meant the use 
cf a combination of school records and achievement measures rather 
tiuin a cont inuatioii of Stanford-Binet or other individual Intelligence 
testing.' . " 
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Table Z 

IQ Means at Ages 2, 3, and 6 for Original Group and Present Sample 



(Iroiip 1, 2, 3 

Bay ley Wl^ 
;S. B. 32 

S. B. 6 
Ci fuu j) 7 ... 

Bay ley ' 
. S, B. 3 

S. B. 6 
(ir oup >\ 

Ba>- : oy 
' S. B.'^3 

S/- B. 6 

i Bay Icy Mental D 
2s. B. =^ Stanford Binet 



1975-76 Group 
X S.D. N 



85.85 12.66 32 

95.75 15.00 31 

94.82 13.35 32 

85.50 12.86 38 

91.71 19.68 38 

91.44 13.05 37 

88.00 14.69 * 21 

90.58 9.78 21 

89.92 11.97 21 



Original Croup 
X S.D. N 



85. 


59 


11. 


64 


53 


97. 


25 


14. 


84 


48 


96. 


16 


11. 


98 


45 


90. 


, jO 


18. 


74 ■ 


74 


94, 


. 16 


19. 


,85 


62 


94, 


.23- 


12, 


.71 


. 49 


90 


.68 


,18 


.94 


55 


91 


: .^9 


10 


.92 


50 


S8 


.t2 


10 




51 



evelopmcnt Index 
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Data collected by the schools was used. Sevent) -five of tlie 
cliildreii took the Metropolitan Achievement Test, 11 took either the 
SAT or the CTBS, Some children did not receive a test because they 
were in special education classes or were ill. 

Adjustment to School - The adjustment the child was making to 
school was examined by looking at the school files of the children 
for tlie number of children assigned to special education classes, 
referred for discipline problems, singled out by teachers for 
psycliological lielp, and lield back a grade. 

T eachers^ View of Children - Teachers filled out the ClassrobR^^ 
B ehavior InVcntory (CBI) , Short Form, K-iZ, by Earl ^, bchaefer 
and May Aaronson on the children in their class who had been in tlie 
pro"i^r:un. The teachers also filled out the CBI on other children to 
keep their views as unbiased as possible. Ninety teachers in 50^ 
schoolsj'iiled out 104 questionnaires. In addition, one child in each 
class wlio was not in the project was selected at random from the class 
roll and the teacher fi 1 led out a CBI on this child. This data was 
not used. It ..as collected so that the teachers would be unaware of 
whiciv children were in the project. The teachers were told in general 

n 

aliout the longitud^inal nature of the program and our interest in 
learning huw tlie ^children were presently functionin.^ in the 'school. 
Measures on Parents 

T eaciier Re])ort of Parent Behavior - Teachers also filled out the 
T eacher Report of^^ Parent Behavior by Schaefer, et al. This is a 70 
item ciuesti oiinai re that was filled out on parents by teachers. 
Teachers also filled out forms on children not in the jjroject in order 
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\r eliminate bias. Some teachers wefe only able to partially f.'ll out 
tie questionnaire for the parents because they did not know the 
parents . 
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"''^ Chapter 3: Results 

| [\qxn.hesis 1 : The performance on achievement tests will be 
:;ii';nLf icant ly higher for those chi 1 drea In the experimental groups 
when compared with the Control Group. 

The school districts outside Alachua County did not use the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT), but used the Stanford Achievement 
Test (SAT) or the. Compreheiib ive Test of Basic Skills (CTB) . This 
affected 13 of the children. Since the tests have different norms 
and different sutscales, we were not able to combine the tests. 
However, we were able to combine the two subscales that were present 
on ail tests, Total Reading and Total Math. 

Since children in special education classes such as TMR and 
r.MR were not tested, in order to include them in the data, we looked^ 
at the niuuber of children at or above '^grade level." 

We assurtied that children so assigned would be functioning at 
least an academic year below grade level. If we had ruled them out, 
this would have. introduced a systematic bias into our test score 
analysis, since a higher proportion of Control children (see Table S) 
were so assigned. 

Two standards of„grade level were used;^ actual grade level 
('2.'/, 3.9 or '1.9 on spring test administration) and only nine months., 
holiinu grade level (2.0, 3.0 or 4.0 on same administration). As can 
be seen in Table A, few differences between treatment groups are 
])rcrsent at the more rigorous grade level standard. Although the 
percentage of fongitudinal children at or over grade level is higher 
thrin Control children on eight of the nine scales, none of these reach,, 
statistical s i g n i f i c a n c d . 
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Table 4 



Percentages, of Chi Idron- Above Grade Level (2.9, 3.9 or 4.9) 
in 2nd, 3rd or 4th Grade on MAT, or CTB 



LONGITUDINAL 



HOME LEARNING 



CONTROL 



r 

lest /Subject* 


' H 


No. 
Ab.. Gr. 
Level 


0, 
'0 


N 


No. 

^h fir 

Level 


'0 


N 


No. 
Ab . Gr . 

Level 


0, 
0 


Word Kncnviedge 


30 


6 


20 


36 


2 


6 


14 


0 


7 


Reading 


30 


2 . 


7 


36 


4 


1 1 




X 


0 


Tf^f a 1 i^ead int! 


33 


4 


12 


38 


5 


8 


20 


0 


5 


Language 


29 


3 


7 


32 


4 


12.5 


14 


1 


0 


Spelling 


28 


7 


25 


35 


. 7 


20 


.13 


1 


'8 


Matli Competence 


30 


2 


7 


35 


5 


14 


14 


1 


7 


Math Concepts 


30 


5 


■ 17 


35 


2 


6 


14 • 


i 


7 


Mritli Problem 
Solvinp, 


30 


5 


10 


36 


3 


8 


13 


1 


8 

n — 


Votal Math 


33 

f 


4 


12 


57 ■ 


2 




30 


i 


• 5 



* All "tests are MAT, except Total Reading and Total Math which include 11 
chikVrJn who took CTB's or SAT. , - 
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Table 5 shows the number or-f children that are nine months or 
iQSS behind grade level, Tliis analysis shows Reading significant at 
p ^.02S, and Total Reading (also combining .other tests in addition 
to the MAT), Math Concepts, and Math Problem Solving to be significant 
at p.±= .05, This is graphical ly- displayed- in Figure 1, The Longitudinal 
Group the most successful, followed by the Home Learning Center 
Group, followed by the Control Group, The hypothesis is confirmed for 
the Longitudinal Group, Tlaere is a trend for 'the Home Learning Center 
Group to have higher scores than the Control Group but nis difference 
is nrt statistically significant. 

Hypothesis 2;. Fewer of the children in the experimental group 
than in the Control Group will have been (a) assigned to special 
education classes, (b)" re/errals for discipline problems, (c) singled 
out by teachers for psychological help, (d) held back a grade. 
Most of the children (83 but of 91) were in the third grade. Table 6 
indicates .the number of children iit that grade who were assigned to 
special education other than Gifted or Speech and Hearing, 

As seen in Table 6, for the children in thirds grade, two children ; 
had be.n assigned to special education (Educable MentaUy Retarded, 
Trainable Mentally Retarded, Specific Learning Disability, Emotionally 
Mentally Retarded) in the Longitudinal Group, four in. the Home Learning 
Center Group, and six from the Control Group. A test gives 
X'^ = 5.63 which is significant at the il^ise^ Table 6), By 
grouping both experimental groups together a 2 x 2 matrix can be analyzed 
(sec Table 7). A test (Siegel, 1956, p, 107, formula 6,4) gives 
= 3.74 which is significant at p ^ ,10.. The Chi. Square^ test is 



Table 5 

Number of Children Within School Year of Grade Level 
in ■2nd, 3rd, and 4th 'Grade in Spring, 1976 (2.0+, 3.0+, and 4.0+) 





LONGITUDINAL 


HOME LEARNING CENTER 


■cmoL 




Tcst/Subtcst* 


N 


No. 

at G. 
Level 


'0 


z** 


p ; 


N 


No. 
at G. 
Level 


' \ 


N 


No. 
at G. 
Level 


a 
'fl 


Wiird Knowledce . 


'31 


14 


.452 


1.05 


, NS 


36 


8 


.222 


14 


4 


286 


Reading 


31 


12 


.387 


2.05 


.025 


36 


8 : 


.222 


13 


1 


077 


Total Reading 


33 


12 


'M , 


1.67 


.05 


38 


9 


.237^ 


20 


3 


150 


Language ■ 


30 


■ 11 


.367 


'.53 


NS 


32 


9 


.281 


14 


4 


286 


Spelling 


29 


14 


.483 


1.06 


NS ... 


35 


12 


.343 


13 


4 


.308 


Math Competence 


31' 


13 


.419 


.85 


NS 


35. 


16 ■ 


.457 


14 


4 

- "-J " — 


.286 


Math Concepts 


31 


14 


• .452 


1.87 


.05 " 


35 


9 


.2:7' 


13 


2 


.154 


Math Prob. Solv. 


31 


13 


.419 


1.69 


.0.5 


36 


10 


.'278 


.13 


2 


.154 


Total Math 


33 


13 


.394 


1.47 


NS 


37 


11 


.297 


20 


4 . 


-.200 



* All tests are MAT, except Total Reading and Total Math which includes 11 children who took CTBS 
or SAT. ' ' ' 



** Z Comparison of Longitudinal with Controls, one-tailed test. 

NOTE: Iliere are no significant differences between the Home Learning Center and Control groups. 
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Figure 1 

Percent of Children Scoring 2.0+, 3.0+, and 4.0+ on MAT, 
Spring, 1976, When in Grades 2, 3 anO 4 
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*Total includes 2 Longitudinal, 2 Home 
Learning Center and 7 Controls who took 
CTBS .or SAT, not MAT. 

**P = .05, One-tailed test,. differ from 
Controls 

Longitudinal (2 or 3 years from 3 months to 36 
months of ag'e) 



Home Learning Center Only (from 24 to 36 months) 



Controls 



WK Rdg. .Tot. h\ -SP Math. "Math' Math Tot. 

Corap. Conc.,Prob. Math* 
Solv. , 



Rdg.* 
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Table 6 ' 

Number of Children in Third Grade Assigned to Regular or to Special, 
HdueatLon (liducable Mentally-^ Retarded, Triiinable Mentally Retarded, 
Specific beaming Disability or Emotionally Disturbed) by Treatment 

Assigned to ' Not Assigned 

Groups Special Education To SE* - TOTAL 

' ■ ■ ^- . ■ . 

Longitudinal 2 , 28 30 

Home Learning Center 4 30 • 34 

Control 6 14 20 

J, 

■rOTAI, '12 .72 84 



5.63, 2 lif , p£ . 10 



^includes three longitudinal children assigned to gifted program 
and three in speech and hearings one control in speech and hearing. 
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two-tailed test; our hypothesis was^.directioiuil, so that the probability 
level is- more approximately .05. 

Table 8 shows the children in third grade who were assigned to 
cither BIR or TMR. Grouping both experimental groups together, a 2 x 2 
matrix give5 a = 5.13 which is significant at -p ^ .025 for a one tail 

Three of the experimental children had been assigned to Gifted 
classes. None of the. other children had been so assigned. Another 
wav to look at . assignment to special education is to 5ee what happens 
to individual children. Table 9 indicates the number of children 
and the number of years they were so assigned. Inspection of this 
table indicates the tendency for Control children to spend more time 
in OMR classes than were the Longitudinal children who had ever been 
assigned to IEMR. i> ;? . 

Table 10 gives a more detailed description of these children. 
This table shows the individual children's IQ scores over time and 
how this score compared to the mean of the group to which the child^ 
was assigned. It is clear that Griffith's scores at age one wet^^' 
inadequate predictors of school assignment. The mean on the Griffith's 
for. Longitudinal and Control children who were not assigned to special 
education was 107, for those assigned (excluding Gifted) it was 112; 
The Bayley and Stanf ord-Binet do somewhat better, but it is clear 
tiiat something other than score accounts for school assignment. 
(See Appendix B for individual scores of the remainder of the children). 

There were no significant differences between the groups in the 
number of children referred for discipline problems (none so referred), 
singled, out for psychological help or retained at any time (see Table 
11). - . ' ' ^ • - ■ . , 

Hypothesis 2 was confirmed for assignment to BIR classes. 
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Table 7 

V 

Number of Children in Third Grade Assigned to Rcsulor 
or to Special liducation Classes (nducable Mentally Retarded, 
Trainable Mentally leotarded. Specific Learning Disabilty, . 
Emotionally Disturbed) by Combined Treatment and Control Group 



Groups 


Assignedvtp 
Special Education 


Assigned to 
Regular 


■ [ 

totalJ 


Treatment 


6 


58 


64 


Control 


6 ■ 


14 


20 


TOTAL 


12 


72 


84 



= 3.74, Idf, pi .05, one tail test 



Table 8 

Number of Children in Third (Iradc Assigned to 
[iducablo Mentally Retarded or Trainable Mentally Retarded by 
Combined Treatment and Control Croups 

Assigned to Assigned to 



Croups 


l-MR or TMR 
Classes 


Regular 
Classes 


TOTAL 


Treatment 

(Longitudinal 
and Home 
Learning Center) 


3 


61 


64 


(A)ntrol 


5 


15 


20 


TOTAL 


84 



= 5.13, df = 1, p:^ .025, one tail test 
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Table i) 



.Number of Children Assigned to Special 


liducation 


f 






Years Assigned, and Type of Assignment 












• 

LONGITUDINM 


GROUP. 


fN=32) 






Number 

or I Cal s 


HMR 


liD 


Sin 


TNIR 


Sf,ll 


G 




1 

1 


3 


0 


0. 


0 


1* 


U 




2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 




5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 




4 


0 


n 


0 


0 


1 


0 




* One ci'.i Id 


was in UMP 


^ ,1 n 


2nd grade, Sf,ll in 3rd grade, 


regular 


4th grade classroom. 
^ Child previously in 


CI 


for one year. 














liOMl- 


LEARNING CCNTI-R GROUP (N=38) 




Number 
of Years 


LMR 


liD 


SLD 


TMR 


se,ii 


G 




1 


0 


0 


1 


0 




0 




2 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 




3 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 ^ 


0 




4 . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




One child previously in 


SLD for one 


year. 














CiDJ^TROL GROUP (N 


= 21) 






iNumber 
of Years 


CMR 


oil/^ sld 


TMR 


ssu 


G 




1 


2* ^ 


On 


1 


0 


^0 


0 




2 


1 


0 


\ 0 


0 


1 


0 




V. 5 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 




4 


1 * 


0 


\ 
0 


0 


0 


0 





* Two children in third grade. only. 
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■|'al)lo 10 
IQ Scores foi" 'I'lioso Assigned 
to Special I'.ilucatioii 



(liMR, TMU, SI.l), Sll, C) 
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l.on)^ ItiiJinal Group 

V '/ 





lis 



119 



79 




6^ / 0° 



96 



7'P 



96 



64' 



100' 



85 



66' 



98 



83-> 



96 



74' 



91 



93 



liMU m grade 1 only, now 
in grade 4 ■ 



SH in grades '2, 3, 4 



SLD in 2, Sll in 3, 
regular progriun in 4 



8_. 

9 . 

l(±. 
11 



'120 



88 



94 



110 



100 



EMR in 2, 3, regular 
program in _4_ 



107 



7 0* 



11' 



66-- 



74^ 



85' 



Sll in-K, 1, 2, 3 



105 



85 i 85 



90 



80-' 



; 80^ 



EMR in 4 only 



114 



73-' 



89 



12t, 



87 



111 



1T7 



91 



1 130** 



IH-' 



82 



81' 



97 



105 



105 



129^ 



129** i i: 



115' 



109 



: 111' 



114' 



liMR in 1, regular class 
in 2. 3, 4 



;LD in 1 , ED in 2 f, 3 



gifted in 3, 4 



gifted in 



gifted in 



more tlian one SL) below ,,roup mean 

nun-c tlian 1 SH above mean 

P.MR - r.ducable Mentally Retarded 
IMR - Trainable Mentally Retarded 

i;tt - liinotlonally Disturbed 
;i,l> - Specific I-earning Disribility 

Sll - Speech and Hearing 
(•> - (lifted 
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Tal)le 10 - Continued 

Ik>nio l.earnin^ ^ (lentcr Group 



,/ / / /./ / // / 

1/ //^/^y/.-//^//.- A^yy 



1 . 




f ' 


87 


84 


76* 


92 


i81* 


SI,n in 4 








71* 


! 

84 J "94 


94 


1 

i88 


SIl in 4 


is , 








80* 


1 

1 86 ' 


74* 


!76* 


SLD in 2, 3 


" ~ " 






64* ; -- 


i 


j 60* 


i 

i66* 


TMR in 1, 2, 3 • 


:.. 


M 




82 


106 


92 


103 


.99 


SLD- in 3, SIl in 4 


(). 


M 


1 


111** 


109 


- 

107 


1 

101 


.'85'^' 


EMR in 1, 2, 3, regular 
program in 4 


7. 


M 




62* ' 


65* 


80* 


74*«- 


^85 


I-MR in 1 , 2, regular 
program in 3 


1 

8. [ P 


1 

; 85 ' -- 


90 


93 


i 

|88 


EMR in 1 , 2 , regular 
program in 3 


' 1 

('ontrol Hrouj) 1 - 

1 






! 

1 
: 


• 

> 


1 


[•• 


_ni : 


84 ! 


92 


103 


87 


91 


EMR in 3 


1 

2. ! 


[• 


99 


r 

1 

74* ! 


77* 


74* 


69* 


72* 


EMR in 1, 2, 3. 4 


3. ! 


M 


i 

122 


! 

• ! 

98 ; 


96 


105 




93 


EMR in 2, 3 


I 

4. ; 


r 


1 in 


r 

91 i 


96 


74* 


72* 


82 


SLD in 1, 2:',. 3 V ' • 


i 

:>. ! 


V 


i 


88 ' 


1 

84 


82 


— -~n 

96 


85 


■EMU in 2, 3,-4 


( 


F 


1. 


}- 

J)l_i 


89 


90 


89 


94 


—J— " 

SH in 2, 3, regular 
program i n 4 


7. * 


M 


1 

a 


96- . 1 


102 


109 


107 i 


91 


SLD in 1 only, now in 4 


1 
1 

8. ' 


M ■ 


! 


88 ^ 


101 


78*" 


78* i 


82 


EMR in 5 



* = more than one SD below group mean 

* = Hiorc than 1 SD aoove mean 
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Tahle 1 



NuiiiIhm' of ChiUlroii with Various IVoblems 



C'l rou ps 

If 

l.on^liluclinal 

Homo 1. 0.1 riling CcntCM* (N==38) 
Control [N=2l) * . 



Singled Out 
for I'syclioio^lciil 

._ MSL 

2 

e " 

2 



Ue tail) eel 
at 'Any Time 
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.^0 

nvj2C)tluMjjsJ^: 'IVachors will vu'W.tlie oxi)erimcntal clii hirer, as 
twhibi I iiii'/'^^^i'^-* positive social iK^havior ami mow positive task- 
oriLMitea l)cliavLor than the Control Croup as measured by tlie Classroom 
Ucliav»or Inventory (Scliaefer and Aaronson, VM>[\) . 

The 90 teacliers in the 30 schools wlucli contained experimental 
and contnil pui)ils were -asked to fill out. the 18 item Classroom Behavior 
Inventory for these children and an addi i i ona 1 number of children in 
their classroom so tluit the teacher was unaware as to wliich particular 
children were from our pojuilation. They were told about the background 
of tiie program and purpose of the present information. 'Ilic responses 
were examined Ltem by item.aS well as by factor score. Tables" 12 and 15 
present the item scores and factor- scores by group. Items- on tins 
scale vvere combined based upon Schacfcr's (1975) analysis of the 
inventory. The three factor structures are Hostility versus Consider- ^ 
ateness, Task-Orientation versus Histractibifity, and l-xtroversion 
versus fnt roversion . lliere were no significant differences among the 
groups; the hypothesis was not confirmed. ^ . / , 

Hypotheses 4 and 5 both use the Teacher Report of Parent Behavior: 

H ypothesis 4 : Teachers will report that parents in the .experimental 
group attended parent-teacher conferences and visited the classroom^ ^ 
more frequently than parents in the Control Group. 

Hypothesis 5 : Teachers will view parents in the experimental 
group as more interested in their child's progress in school tiian 

parents in the Control Group as measured by the Teacher's Report of 

♦ i 

Tarent ivehavior. 

This i istrument was developed by l.:arl Schaefer, Our personal 
correspondence with liim did not yield any reliability or validity 

o 
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Table -12 . " 

Item Scorei^s .by. Group fon^ Classroom Behavior Inventory 



Item 



Longitudinal 



Home Learn- 
ing Center 



Control 



Laughs and smiles„ easily and 
spontaneously in class. 



3.28* 

CN-32), 



"3.32 
(N=38) 



3.52 

■(N=21) 



.Works earnestly at his classwork; 
-doesn't take it ligli'tly.. ' 



3.00 

(N=32) 



3.19 

(N=37). 



2.62 
(N=21) 



lias a low, unsteady or uncertain 
voite when speaking to- teacher or 
a gfoup of classmates .- 



2.25 
(N=32) 



2.50 
(N=38) 



2.55 - 
*(:n=20). 



6^ 

1 . 



Is quickly distracted by events 
in or outside the classroom. 



2.9r 

'N=32) 



2.74 
(N=38) 



3.19 
(N=21) 



Tries to get even child with whom 
he is angry. ^ 



2.50 

(N=323 



2.47 
(N=38) 



2.55^ 
(N=20) 



Awaits his turn willingly, 



3.03 

,(N=32JL 



3.24 

CN=^38-)- 



3.19 

-(N=21T 



Is usually sa'd, solemn and serious 
looking^ ■ 



1.84 

(M=31) 



1.95 

(N=38) 



1.85 

(N=20) 



8^ 
9. 



Likes. to express his idea^ and views, 



2.81 

(N=32) 



2.61 

(N=38) 



2.70 . 
(N=20) 



Sometimes pays attention, othfer times 
must be spoken to constantly. 



2.58, 
(N=31) 



2.51 

(N=37) 



3.14 

(N=21) 



10. Watches carefully when teacher or 

classmate is showing how to 9o^ some- 
. thing. ^ ■ ■ 



2.94 

..(N=32) 



2.97 
(N=38) 



2.65 
(N-20) 



11. . Gets angry quickly' when others do 
not agree with his opinion. . 



1.97 
(N=32) 



.2.05 
(N=5'8) 



2 . 35 - 
(N=20) 



12. Does not wait for others to approach 
him, but seeks out others. 



2 . 41 

(N=32) 



2.55 

(N=38) 



2.95 
(N=20) 



13. Tries not to do or say any thing whi ch 
would hurt others . 



2.58 
(N=31) 



2.84 

(N?38) 



2.86 

' (N=2r) 



14. Often cannot.. answer a question 
because his mind. has wandered . 



2.56 
(N=32) 



2.fI2 
■(N=38) 



2.71 

■(N=21) 



1 = Very Much Like, 2 = .Somewhat Like, 3 '= Very Little like, 4.= Not at All Like' 



ERIC 
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Table 12 - Continued 



32 



Item ■ ' 


Longitudinal 


Home Learn- 
ing Center 


Control 


1 Givos thp otlier an onnortunitv to 
express his point of view. 


3.06* 

[N=32) 


3.38 

(N=37) 


2.90 

(N=20) 


16. i Ridicules and mocks others without 
rejjard for their feelings. 


1.91 

[N=32) 


1.82 . 
(N=38) 


2.00 " 
(N=20) 


17. Tends to withdraw and isolate him- 
self even when he is supposed ,to be 
working with a group.. 


1.88 

(N=32) 


2.05 

CN=38.) 


1.90 

(N=20) 


18. Sticks with a joh until it's fin- 
islied, even if_^it is difficult for 
him. 


2.75 
(N=32) 


2 . 82' 
, (N=38) 


2.67 
(N=21) 



* 1 = Very jMuch Like, 2 = Somewhat Like, 3 = Very Little Like, 4 = Not at All Like 



/ 

/ 

. / 
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Table 13 . ' 

Means and Standard Deviation for 
j-actor Scores for Classroom Behavior Inventory 

c 



Factor 


. Longitudinal 
N=32 


Home Learn- 
ing Center • 
N=38 


Control 
N=21 


F 


Hostility vs. Considerateness 

(Items 5, 11, 16 minus 6, 13, 15) 


-2.22 (4.5) 


-3.03 (4.2) 


-2.23 (5.0) 


0.3 


Task-oriented vs. Distractibility 
(Items 2,. 10, 18 minus 4, 9, 14) 


0.72 (4.6) 


1.29 (4.4) 


-1.23 (4.1) 


2.2 


Introversion vs. Extroversion 

(Items 3, 7, 17 minus 1, 8, 12) 


-2.59 (4.5) 


-1.97 (3.8) 


-2.90 (3.8) . 


0.4 



F tests N.S. at .05 
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information. We are unable therefore to estimate whether the response 
\jre received from teachers is typical of such response or not. Since 
only 10 of the 61 items showed significant, difference between the ■ 
experimental and Control Group, no further analysis was run since this 
finding may be a function of chance (see Table 15). Tables 14 and 15 
give the data for all the items on the instrument. : 

Items 1 through 17, with the exception of 5, 6 and 7 in Table 14 
relate specifically to Hypothesis 4, "parents in- the experimental 
group will attend parent- teacher conferences and visit the classroom 
more frequently than parents in the control group.** In general, the 
amount of contact between home and school was minimal. These forms 
were filled out during the middle of the school year, so perhaps later 
in the year there would have been more .contact. The number of parents 
contacting teachers was so small that no statistical test can be run. 
There does not appear to be any signijficantly different patterns between 
the three groups. Combining all groups, the number of mothers who 
dropped by never exceeded 26% (Table 14, Item 4). Only 28.5% discussed - 
th-e needs or problem's of the child with the teacher (Table 14, Item 12). 
18.7% volunteered to help during the year (Table 14, Item 14), and 
24% .brought in books, pictures, plants, refreshments, etc. for the 
class (Table 14, Item 17). As indicated above, we have no base line 
or reference data to know whether these percentages dre typical either 
of the population from which our sample was drawn, or. of the general 
public school population. ■ 

Item 22 in Table 14 shows "that the teachers found that their 
contacts with the mother had been useful" witli 41% of the families and 



Table 14 



'I 



Hon frequently has this 
mother: • 

1. asked for special 
' conference 


LONGITIIDM 




[HOME 




C CENTER 


CONIHOL/ ■ 


No 

An.:. 




1, 


2 


3 


4-9 


No 

Ann 

Ans. 


\ 

None 


1 


2 


3 


4-9 


NO 
Ans. 


None 


1 


2 


3 


4-9 


\ 


20 


1 


1 


1 


0 


8 




3 


0 


1, 


1 


0> 


19 ' 


1 


'l- 


0 


0 


2, telephoned 


% 


19. 


3 ■ 


' 0 


0 


1 


n 
0 


It ' 


. .5 


1 . 




0 


0 


17 


'3 


1 


t) 


0 


3. written a note (other 
than a reqiiired excuse^ 


8 


17 


4 


1 


0 


1 


0 


22' 


2. 


1 


. 3 


2 


0 


IS 


3 


. 0 


2 


• 1 


4. dropped by infcrmally 
to talk about child. 


8 


14 


4. 


4 


0 


1 


0 

'0 


10 

18 


3. 


3 


3 


3 


0 


18 


2 


1 


0 


e 


Ilor frequently have you: 
5. 'asked for a special 
■conference 


8 


15 


4 


„2 


2 


0 




10 


6 


6 


1 


1 


0 


14 


2 


'2 


' 2 


1 


6.-^ telephoned 


8 


19 


.3 




0 . 


1 


'■ 8 


23 


5 


1 


1 


0 


0' 


18 


, 1; 
111 — 


1 


1 


0 


7. written a note 


8 

'vl 


9 


? 


3 


2 


2 


10 


11 


S 


3 


5 


4 


0 


7 


■3 


1 


3 


7 


How frequently has this 
, mother: 

' 8; given information 
about child^s 
interests, skills, etc. 


8 . 


16 


5,' 


■ 

1 




. 


i 

• 


22 


3 


1 


. 1 


3 


o- 


16 

^ 


5 


0 


0. 


0 


9; suggested ways of 
. working with him 


8 


19 


2 


2 


0 


0 


8 


25 




1 


2 


0 


0 


19 


2 


0 


0 


0 


4>iUf osKeo lor ways lo^ ^ 
. . encourage the child's 
, learning 


8 


20 


1 


2 


0 


0 


8 


21 


2, 


1 


1 


5 


0 


16 


2 


2 


0 

* 


1 


11. asked for suggestions 
• about TV, books, trips, 
etc/ 


8 


20 


. 2 


1 


0 


■ 0 
...^ 


8 


26 ■ 


3 


0. 


0 


1 


0 


21 


0 


0' 


0 


0 

1 



Tabk 14 - Continued 



■1 

How frequently hss this 
mother: 

•:or problecis of the ' 
child • 


LONGITUDINAL ' ' 


HOME 


.EARNING CEN' 


B " . 


CONTRI 






No 




1 


9 




4-9 


No 
i\ns. 




1 


2 


3 


4-9 


No 
Ans. 


None 


1 


2 , 


3 


4-9 


8 


15 


5 


2 


1 


0 


8 


17 


. 3 ■ 


3 


0 


7 


0 


16 


,2 


1 


1 


l' 


13. discussed.dissatiS' 
or teacher 


0 


LL 


1 








8 , 


26 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


13 


2 


1 


0 . 




during the yeat 
' trips, etc.) 


8 


17 


\ 


2 




f 


.8 


21 


4 


3 


0 


1 


0 


18 


2 


- 1 


0 


0 


15. offered to act as a 
resource person 


8 


23 




I 








30 

■ 


0^ 


0 


0 


0 


0' 


.21. 


0 


0 , 


0 


0 


16. sent in resource 
materials for class 




20 


0 


2 


1 




8 • 


25 




2 


1 


0 


0 


20 


1 


0, 


0 


0 


17, bought books, 
pictures, plants, 
refreshments, etc.- 
for class 


'8. 


■15' 


4 ■ 


1 


2 


■1 


8 


20 

■ 

i 


2 


2 


3 


3 


0 


17 


3 


1 

t 


0 


0 



Table 14 - Continued 





[ LONGIl 


rUDINA 


1 


HOME 


LEAliNING CENT 


'ER 


CONTR 


3L 


No 
Ans. 


Yes 


No 


Don't 
Know 


No 

Ans. 


Yes 


No 


Don t 
Know 


No 

Ans. 


Yes 


No 


Don't 
Know 


Does this child: 
18. , read and study 

beyond honiewprk and 

assignments 


9 


5 


10 


7 


8 


17 


3 


10 


1 


3 


10 


7 


19. bring in unsolicited 
books and materials 
for own use 


9 


-7 


13 


2 


7 


5 


16 


10 


1 


3 


16 


1 


20. watch TV of 

educational value 




S 


2 


S 


' 8 


5 


0' 


25 


1 


3 


0 


17 


21, have out-of-school 
learning experiences 
such as clubs, 
, lessons, camp, etc. 


9 


3 


7 


12 


8; 


8 


6 


16- 


0 


2 


, 6 


12 


t 

22. Has the contact with 
the mother been: 


No 
Ans. 


Not 

Useful ■ 


Useful 


Nq 
Aris. 


Not 
Usfeful 


Useful 


No 
Ans. 


Not 
Useful 


Useful 


10 


10 


11 


11 


9. 


18 


2 


11 


8 


y 

\ ' 

23. From your point of 
view, has the 
amount of contact 
been: 


No 
Ans, 


V 

Too 
Little 


About 
f Right 


. Too 
: Much 


No 
AnS. 


Too 
Littlf 


About 
! Right 


Too 
Much 


No 
Ans. 


Too ' 
Littl< 


About 
\ Righl 


: Too 
: Much 


9 


15 


6 


■ 1 


8 


17 


12 


1 

4 


1 


16 


4 






4 
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24. How much contact 
fiave you had with , 
the child's father: 


LONGI 


TUDINA 


4 




HOME LEARNING CEN' 




CONTROL 


No 
Ans, 


None 


Some 


Much 


No 
Ans. 


None 


Some- 


Much 


No 

Ans.i 


None 


Some 


Much 


9. 


19 


2 


1 


'\ 

0 




r 


1 


1 


18 


2 


0 


25. How much contact 
have you had with 
, the child's other 
relatives: 


9^ 


IS 


6 


1 


11 


22 

4| 


7 


0 


2 


12 




7 



/ 
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I Table 15^ 

Means and Standard Deviations for' 
. Teacher "Report of . Parent Behavior Items 



Item 


Longitudinal 


Home Learn- 
ing Center 


^Control 


1. Expresses an appropriate level of 
interest in her child's progress 
in school . 


2.9*(1.2) 

N=22 


3.1 (.9) 

•'N=28 


. ^ 

. 2.2 (.9) 

•N=17 


2. Expedts me to train the/cTiild in 
ways in which she- should have 
\ trained' him herself. 


2.1 (1.1) 

N=18 ■ 


1.9 (1.0) 

N=23 


2.2 (1,0) 
N=13 


3\ Pushes him too hard. 


1.9 (1.0) 

N=20 


1.8 (.9) 
N=26 


1.6 (.9) 
N=14 


4. Will not admit her chi'ld's ^. 
faiXlts. 


2.3 (1.1)' 
N=16 


1.8 (.8) 

N=24 


2.4 (.8) 
■N=12 


5/ Seems^\ill-at-ease with me. 


1.6 (.7) 
N=16 


1.8 (1.0) 

N=22 


' 2.0 (.1.1) 
' N=10 


- \ ■ 

6. Would b^ck me up •if I had to 
discipline\ her child.. 


3-. 3 (.8) 

N=18 " 


3.6 • 
N=23 


1 

2.9 (.7) .: 

N=i5 : 

— — T 


7. Cooperates with me in teaching 
her child. ' 


3.2 (.9) 
N=17 


3.2 (.9) 

N=27 


\ 

2.6 e.8) 1 
N=15 ! 


8. Tries to influence me too much. 


1.6 (1.1) " 

N=lf 


1.2 (.6) 

N=25 


1.6 (1.0) 
N=13 ■ 


9. Doesn't accept the suggestions 
I make. 


1.6 (.7) 
N=15 


1.8 (1.1) 

N=25 


1.8 (.7) 

N=12 „ 


10, Appreciates my making suggestions 
about activities that could 
be done at home with her child. 


3.3 (.9) 
N=16 


3.1 (1.0) 

N=25' 


2.5 (.5) 
N=12 


11. Appreciates what .1 c|o for her 

child. 1 


3.2 (.8) 

N=17 


3.4 (.9) 

N=25 


3.1 (.8) 

N=13 


12. Expects me to give too much 

individual attention to her child. 


1.9 (1.0) 
N=16 


1.5 (.6) 

N=23 


1.8 (1.0) 
N=12 


13. Helps me work with her 'child 
more effectively. 


2.2 (.9) 

N=17 


2.6 (.9) 
N=24 


2.3 (.8) 
N=12 



J * 1 = Not at All Like, 2 = Very Little Like, 3 = Somewhat Like, 4 = Very Much Like 
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Table 15 - Continued 



Item . ' ^ 


Longitudinal 


ilome Learn- 
ing Center 


Control 


14.' Seems unconcerned about her 
child*-s education. 


2.2*(1.2) 
N=19 


1.8 (1.2) 
N=27 


; .2.1 (1.0) 

i N=13 


•15. Comes >n whenever -..,;» cv i. 


2.7 (1.0) 

N=18 


2.5 (1.1) 
N=26 ■ ^ 


;2:S D.l^- 
^ N=ll ^^ 


16. Is doing a good job in helping 
her- 'chi Id leiarn . . 


2.6 (1.1) 

N=20 


• 

2.7 (.9) 

■ N=-24 


2.1 (.9) 

: N=13 


17, Provides health and dental care 
- for child as needed. 


*3/2 ( .7)^ 
N=19 


r 

•5.2 (.9) 3.2 (.6) • 

N=24 i N=i3 


18. Tells me about her hopes and 
fears concerning 'the child. 


2.4 tl • IJ 

N=:16 


2.3 (1..0) 

N=21. > 


1.9 (1.0) 

N=15 .. 


l5. Holds back information that - 
would be useful -to me. 


L\j ( 1 . U J 

N=14 
. — ■ —J 


2.0 (I'.O) : 2.£) "(.9) 
N=23 ' N=10 . .• 


20. Places the right amovint of 

emphasis on her child's doing 
well in school. 


in c 

o . u L • y J 

N=18 
, » — { 


3.0 (.9) 

N=23 

^ 


2.5 (.9) 
N=l,4 


2r. Expects me to make up for her- own 
mistakes with the child. 


■ 

1 L 1 . 1 J 

N=16 


• 1.7 (.9)- 
N=21 


1.8 (.9)' 

N=12 


22. Tries to make the child achieve 
beyond his ability. 


1 . D L 1 . UJ 

N=18 


1.9 (.9) 

N=23 


1.8 (1.0) 
• N=ll 


c> 

23. Sticks up for her child, even 
when it is obvious that the 
. child is. wrong. 


- 1 . y (. . y J 

N=16" 


i.4 (.7) ., , 
N=22 

• - 1 


^ 1.8.(1.-0)' 

N?io 


24. Is self-conscious and uncomfort- 
able with me. 


1.4 (.7) 
N=16 • 


1..8-(.1) 1 
M=19 


1.8 (.9) 

N=8 


25. supports my methods of discipline. 


3.3 (.9) 

N=1'3 


f 3.4 '(1.0) 
N=23 


3.2 (:7> 

N=15' 


26 i Supports what I try to do. . . , 


3.1 (1.0) ; 

N=17 


' 3.4 (.9)- ■ „ 
'N=25 


5.1 (.7) 

N= 14 


27. Criticizes my teaching methods. 


1.4 (.6) ■ 

N=15 


1.4 (1.0) 
N=23 


1.0 (.9) 

N=12' 



* 1 = .Not at All Like, 2 = Very Little Like, 3 = Somewhat Like, 4 = Very Much Like 
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'^Item 


Longitudinal 


Home learn- | 
ing Center 


Control 


1 - \ ' ' . , . 
2S. Is often- indifferent to my ideas 
. for her child. 


i:8*(.8) 
N=16 


1.6 (.1) • 
N=24 


1.9 ( . 2 ) 
N=13 


29*; Js interested in having my ideas 
*about how she can work with her 
child. . 


2.6 (.9) ' : 5.0 (1.3) 
N=16 j N=25 

— k — ^ 1 


1.9 (1.0) 
N=12 


30, Often thartks me for teaching her 
child. ' 


2.1 (.9) j 2.6 (1.3) 
N=16 ! N-22 


1.8 (1.1) 

N=15 


31. Wants me to make special excep- 
tions for her child. 


I.e. (.8) 

N=,16 


1.3 (.6) 

N=22 ' 


1.5. (.9) i 
N=ll j 


32. Provides useful information- 
about her chiTd. 


2.2 (1.0) 
N=17 


2.4 <1.0) 

■ N=23 


1 1 

1.7" (.9) 
N=13 




33, Shows little interest in helping 
her. child learn. 


2.1 (1.0) 
N=19 


1.6 (.yj 

N=23 


2.8 (1.0) 

N=12 


34. Is alway!5 willing to help. - 


2.6 (1.0) 

N=18 


3.0 (1 • 1 J 

N=25 


2.2 (.J); 


35. \ Provides'^ educational experiences. 


2.5 (.9) .- 
N=18 . 


2.6 (.8) 
N=23 


r^s^s) ■ 


36. Provides adequate nutrition for 
the child:. 


5.2 (.6) 

N=14 


3.2 (.7) ■ 
• N=24 


■3.5 (.6) 

N=1.4- 


37. Talks over the child's problems 
with me. 


2.1. (1.0) 
N=18 


2.5 (1.1) 
N=24 


1.7 (.9) 
N=12 


^ 

38..* ' Resists discussing things 1 think 
are important. 


■■• 

1.8 (.8) 
N=17 


1.5 (.9) 
N=21 


1.5 (.'8) 
N=ll 


39. Motivates the ...child to do well in 
■ school without pressuring him too 
much . ' 


2.4 (1.1) 
N=15 


2.5 (.9) 
N=21 


2.5 (.8) 
N=ll 


40. doesn't bother to discipline her 

- child and then expects me to do it. ■• 


1.8 (.9) 

N=16 .' 


, 1.2 (.4) 

N=21 


1.9 (1.1) 
N=12 ■ 


41. Demands too much of -her child. 


1.6 (.9). 
N=17 ^ 


1.7 (.8) 
N=22 


1.8 (.9) , 
N=I1 



■ •!* 1 = Not at All Like, 2 = Very Little Like,. 3 = Somewhat Like^, 4 = Very 
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Item 


Longitudinal 


Home Learn- 
ing Center 


Control 


42. Feels her child can do no wrong. 


1,9*(1.0) 
N=16 


1.4 (.6) 
N=21 


1.5 (.7) 
N=l I 


43. Hesitates to talk with me. 


1.7 (1.0) 
N=17 


! 1.9 (1.2) 

N=25 


2.2 (1.1) 

N=ll 


44. Accepts my methods of classroom ^ 
management . 


: 3.1 (1.03 

N=xl6 


3.5 t.7) : 3.1 (.7) 

N=2l' i fi=ll 


45. Is my ally in the*child*s 
education. 


2.9 (1.0) 

N=12 p 


2.8 (1.1) 1 2.6 (.9) 
■•N=19 1 N=J1 


46. Tries to force her ideas on me. 


1.4 (.9) 
N=l& 


i 

1.3 (.7) 

N=23 


■■ 

1.6 (1.0) 
N=13 


47. Doesn't want help from me. 


1.5 (.6) 
N=16 


1.5 (.9) 
N=24- 


1.7 (U2) 
N=12/ 


48. Wants me to tell her how. to help 
her child learn... 


2.3 (1.0) 
N=16 


3.0 (1.2) 
• N=24 


2.2 (1.0) 
N=15 


'J ^ 
49. Is good about letting me know 

that^f she appreciates my efforts. 


2.0 (1.0) 

N=:17 


2.6 (1.2) 

N=25 


1 

1.8 (.9) 

. N=13 


50. Thinks her' child should ^ave 
special' privileges. 


1.8 (.9) 

.N:-16 


1.5 (.7) 

N=22 


1.6 (1.0) 
N=ll 


51. Has helped me" understand her 
child better. 


2.1 (.9) 
N=19 


2.7 (.9) 
N=23 


1.9 (.7) 
N=12 


52. Does little to encourage the 
child to do well in school. 


l-,8 (.9) 
N=17 - 


1.8.(1.1) 

^1=22 


Q 

2.0 (.8) 
N=ll 


53. Cooperates in every w^y: 


2,-7 (,9) 
N=18., 


3.1 (1.0) 
, N=24 • 


2.1 (1.0) 
• N=ll 


54. Provides books and educational 
'material for the child. . , 


2'. 5 (1.2)' 
N=16 


2.6 (1.1) 
N=19 


2.3 (1,0) 
N=9 


55. Gives the child;good physical 
» care. ^ . . > 


3.4 (.8) 
N=16 


3.3 (.6) ■ ■ 
N=23 . 


3.2 {.6) 
N=13 


56. Tells me abbut things that concern 
her in relation to the child or 
the school. 


2.4 (1.2) 
N=17 


.2,3 (1 .0) .. 
N=21 


.1-.8 (1.2)" 
N=12 •■ 



* 1 = Not at All Like, 2 = Very Little Like, 3 = Somewhat Like, .4 = Very Much, Like 
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Table 15 - Continued 



'13 



Item ' - 


Longitudinal 


Home Learn- 
ing Center 


Control 


b/. IS CVclSJ4Ve clUULiL LMv \-.iixxvA. 


1.8*C.8) 
N=14 


2.0 (1.2) 
N=22 


— 1 

.2.3 (l.lj 1 
N='.) i 


bo. litis never tciugiiL ucx^^mj-xva 

respecf authority but expects me 
to be able to handle him well. 


2.0 (1.1) 
N=18 


1.2 (.5) 

„N=22 


2.0 (l.i) ; 

N=13 . j 

" ■ ■ i 


59. Gives me credit for helping her 
child. ^ 


2.7 (1.0) 
N=15 


3.0 (1.1) 

N='23 


I 

2.5(1.0] j 
N=ll ! 


60. Takes little responsibility for 
motivating the child. 


2.3 (.9) . 
N=16 


1.8 (..9) 
N=22 


2. -4 (.8) i 
N=ll J 


61. Is secretive about the child. 


1.6 (.9) 
N=14 


1.5 (1.0) 

N=22 


2.2 (1.1) 

N=in 



1 = Not at All . Like, 2 = Very Little Like, 3 = Somewhat Like, "4 = Very Much Like 
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not useful with 33"o of the families. i-6r tlie remaining percentage 
there was no contact (26°6) . Witliout comparative data,, one cannot 
say'tiiat the general level of liomc-school relationsliips is exceptional 

1 

but the pattern is one of low contact. 

The teachers reported on four items of cliild behavior whicli are 
reflective of parental intel-est of cliild. progress in school. That is, 
teacher's knowledge tliat the child reads and studies beyond homework, 
brings in unsolicited materials, watches educational television and 
has out-of-school learning experiences. 1-or the purposes of analysis, 
'the know and don't know categories were combined to make a more 
conservative estimate. A chi-square analysis was perfomied on tlie 
"yes" versus the combination of know and don't know. Only one item 
(child reads and studies beyond homework) proved to be significant at 
better than~the 0.5 level (chi-square = 8.75). Tli'e numbers indicate 
that the Home Learning Center only group is responsible for, this 
difference. There should have been only 10.5 expected and there 
were 17 yes answers. On the basis of the two teacher' report instru- 
ments. Hypotheses 4 and 5 are generally not sustained. 
Summary of Results , 

The hypotheses may be grouped into twp c>ategories: -"hard" test 
score and school assigraient data and "soft-; teacher rating of child 
and parent beliavior data. The results indicate that; on the former, 
there are cleijr lasting school achievement and performance effects 
for children who were in the igirent education program with their 
parents for two or tliree consecutive years ending when they were two 
or three years old. This effect has lasted up to six years after the 
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end of the program. It is demonstrated both in achievement test scores 
and assigm ont to special education. The results are less profound 
for those who were in the program for only one year from age two to 
three. The effect is demoi- . i r^ted somewhat in school assignment, but 

i 

is not clear-cut in achievement test scores. . 

• The rating scale data do not indicate that, as far as teachers^^ 
can tell or rate, that parent or child behavfor was different as a 
function of the program. 
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Chapter 4: Discussion 
Longitudinal Effects ^ 

The data presented above indicates that the Florida early child 
stimulation through parent education projects for tlic parents 
and their children beginning when the child is three months of age 
until he is three years of age has long temi effects on^ the school 
achievement and performance of the children. T]\e most effective , 
.results were achieved by those chi Idren whose fajnilies were in the 
prograjn for a minimum of two to the maximum of three consecutive 
years beginning e'ither when the child was three months old or one 
year old. The previous study (Gordon and Guinagh, 1974) had indicated 
that this group consistently exceeded the control population and 

;1naintained^ this steady path up through age six as measured by the 

(• • • 

Stanford-Binet . The present study indicates the continuation of these 
effects, in an even more profound manner. Wliy more profound? First, 
because the effects are stiil presentan additional two and a half 
years later, and second the effects are clearly visible in the school 
situation, specifically in the school's assignment ofj:Ju bdren to„ sp^^^ 
educat'ion prograjiTs"; 

A further discussion of our selection of achievement criteria is 
in order. We chose to use grade equivalence rather than percentiles % 
for the analysis of the achievement test scores because this permitted 
us to include data from children who did not take the achievement test 
because they were assigned to EMR or TMR, Although we were sure these 
children were below. grade level, we had no way to assign them a 
percentile score. In addition, percenti le scores are affected severely 
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by the grade level of the child. Our choice was to Jook at grade 
equivalence, but to treat the data in categories (either above or below 
the" particular grade equivalent), rather than as continuous data. The 
categorical approach gives a clearer picture of. the number of children . 
performing at a particular level. Ideally it would be useful to know 
how children in the school system with similar demographic characteristic 
to our population were performing. At present, this is beyond the 
capability of the school district. 

Another base line reference we attempted was to find the total 
population of those with similar demographic characteristics, in special 
' programs or assigned to mental retardation classes. We received some 
general information from the Alachua school' system that approximately 
20 percent of the children coming from the social and economic bacK- 
groundk. of our children would be expected to have been assigned to 
special education in the third grade, A glance at our tables would 
indicate that our experimental groups were considerably below that 
expectation_while. the .contr-e4r^rotiiT"Was^^ 

To what do we attribute the lasting effects on children? We can 
to some degree only speculate, but we would assign the major factor to 
the impact of this program on the fajiiily. The previous project. (Gordon^ 
and Guinagh, 1974) "included interview data on the parents which indicated 
differences in.' the home learning environment for the Longitulinal 
.children ^compared to Controls, The mothers of the Home Learning Center 
children also tended to differ on such items as concern for language 
development, availability of reading materials and press- for readinj^ 
from Control parents, ^ 
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Wc are Fairly confident that the particular activities demonstrated 
to the" parents did not operate in any one-to-one fashion with the 
-current school achievement measures Obviously the types of knowledge and 
sk^iii" measured on math' subscales of the MAT do not relate closely 
to infant or toddler act vities. However, "our general emphasis through- 
out the program was on improving communication, particularly the verbal 
communication, iii^the home between parent and child through cognitively 
oriented activities. Tliese activities are contained in Baby . Learning 
Through Baby Play (Gordon, 1970.) 'and Child Learning Through Child Play 
(Gordon^ Guinagh and Jester, 1972). W\at is more likely is that the 
program brought about, a change in the mother's perception of herself 
and her child, in her role ?.s teacher of her child, and some change 

in the motivational as well as cognitive system of the child. 

V * ■ 

Results also indicate that ef f c as are a function of the length 
of time in the program. It seem^_jyiis__ t^»_c^--i^^ 

"iiKF^or at least two years in order for lasting effects to be reasonably 
expected. Previous analyses indicated that up until age five the 
children who had .been in the' program for only one year (3 months to 
12 months of age) were' significantly higher than jCo 
Binet, and at age 6 ^the Home Leai^JiiTig Center children (2 years to 3 
years of ago) were also"higher than their Controls. Unfortunately 
attrition made ic impo>i^ible to pursue the first group. The clearest 
picture however, through past analysis, has been the continuing effect 
of the threp yeiars and the two continuous years in the program. 

These results may be, viewed as profound and important for another 
reason. Th^ program represented a minimal amount of intervention. The 
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paraprofossional home visitor was recruited from tlic coiiiinunity and 
worked on a one-to-one basis witii parents at iiomo. Tiie amount of . 
intervention was limited. Homes were sclieduled to be visited only once 
a week, but were in fact visited only approximately two weeks out of 
tiirce. Tiie time spent in ea.ii visit was usually less tiian an iiour. 
Tiie activities were simple and inade use of objects already in tiic iiomcs. 
The information conveyed was a demonstration of activities and encourav;^- 
ment to tiie motiier to not only use these during the week but to develop 
her own. Further, we were developing the program while we were 
implementing it so that many of the activities were' developed , especially 
in tiie Home Learning Center program, cooperatively by tiic staff, the 
parent educators, and the parents in whose homes tliese centers were 

located. j " ^ 

■ Tiiis progra-n had been conceived originally as an educational _ 
experiment and therefore no comprehensive services were included. 
Whatever services were offered cilme about in an informal fas)iion as the 
parent educators developed a sensitivity to the needs of the family and 
as tiiey were introduced to the resources of the community during 

inservice training. .. 

.. Furtiier, our philosophical orientation meant that neither the 

t 

parent educators nor the parents were specifically trained in contingency 
management or other specific teaching behaviors. leather, ti e' emphas is 
was on demonstrating the activities. The particular teaching style 
evolved from the activity itself. Tlie activities were essentially of 
a Piagetian orientation, that is, they stressed cognitive, problewi 
solving types of activity. There was an empiiasis on increasing the 
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amount of language Interaction between p;irent and cluld. However, even 
in the language area there was no attempt to change the parents* style 
of expression or type of language usage. Rather the effort was on 
simply increasing the -amount of dialogue and the use of the activities 
as a means to that end. That the prpgram was accepted by the families 
seems clear from the willingness of the parents to continue to participate 
whenever we are able to locate them for follow-up, and the' low attrition 
rate reported in 1974 for^the Home Learning Center Project. 

When we began this program in 1966 we. liaised three questions. 
First, could' a home visit program using paraprof essionals as the key 
educators- be sustained for children frdtn three months of age to three 
years of age and their mothers? "llie answer is yes . Second , can 
materials be developed which can be easily used by the mother and child 
when demons^trated by professionals? The development and . publ ication 
of the activities leads to the answer, yes . .Third , could such a 
program make a difference several years later? The results lead to 
the answer yes . , ' ' • 

Implications for Service 

What are the implications of -these answers? The project has • 
served as a model for some of the operation of F^arent and Child Centers, 
Parent Child Development Centers, Home Start programs. Head Start , 
programs. Home Base programs. Follow Through efforts and p/o^rams for 
special education sponsored by the Bureau of Educationally Handicapped. 
Although such use began in the late 1960's, there was the continuous 
question as to its validity. Now we know not only the technology of \ 
such programs, but also that our results indicate that such a program \ 

\ * 

can be successful. \ • 
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Several, years ago, when concerns were being expressed about 
..deprivation versus, difference models, questions were raised about 
the appropriateness of our materials both for the population with whom 
we were working and for similar populations. It is clear today that 
the activities developed as a result of both the original Parent 
Education Project (Gordon, 1967) funded by the Fund for the Advance- 

ment of Education, Baby Learning Through Baby Play and the various 

■■ ■ « •' 

projects supported by HEW including the Home L^earning Center Project,/ 
Child. Learning Through Child Play are not culturally Specific. They 
do not require any assumptions about cultural deprivation or cultural 
difference in order to be used. The easiest proof of this statement 
is that both books have been published in England and translated Into 
, Japanese, ItaHan and German with plans for translation into Hebrew. 
Parenthetically it should be noted that all the royalities from Child ' 
Learning Through Child Play are returned to the National Institute 
of Mental Health. Baby Learning Through Baby Play was not developed on 
federal funds. 

With emerging concern for cross generational efforts and parenting 
education programs for high school youth, our program offers a possible 
model for the involvement of such youth in a.program that not only 
is socially useful in the community but also provides youths with 
understanding of families and of child development in ways t^at should 
impact upon their ora roles as parents. It would be rather easy to 
incorporate the type of home visit- program we have developed, with 
suitable supervisioi:, into a variety of high school efforts in which _ 
high school youth are trained as home visitors. It can easily be 
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incorporated into such progrtuns as lixplorinK Childhood . Further, in 
the many plt7ccs in wh'ch infant centers are located on school grounds, 
the activities developed here lend themselves to use in infant. and 
early childhood centers. Indeed, the materials have been used in a 
variety of day care settings in the United States, Europe, South Africa 
and^ Australia* 

The concept is relatively simple, liiere are training and super- 
visory requirements, which have been spelled out in previous reports. 
Further, since so many OCD supD0rted programs, such as Home Start, 
Parent and Child CentXjrs, Parent Child Development Centers, and Child 
Development and Family Resources, have developed elements of home 
training programs, it is possible to utilize t;his approach as a service 
element in virtually any community in this country. It can be located 
in community mental health centers, in coimnunity action agencies, in 
other government agencies or within the school system. 
Implications for Research 

Any program of research always suggests additional research. 
First, although it is clear that the effects of this progranr are 
, lasting, it is important that further longitudinal work be done. We 
are currently engaged, through an additional OCD grant, in such an 
effort. Basic to that effort is collaborative work with other 
investigators as part of the Education Commission of the States task 
force on developmentai continuity who have been involved in early 
intervention to see in what ways the results from this study and their 
studies can be combined to make a clearer picture of the lasting effects 
of early intervention. 

6.1 

ERIC . . ' 



This project itself* needs research replication, There is always 
thO danger of overgeneral i zing from, a single study, although the size 
bf the sample here is larger than that of most comparable studies. 

A new line of research concerned with the process of parent child 
interaction emerged from our earlier efforts and has been pursued 
through two completed NIMH projects [ Instrupti onal Strategies in Infant 
Stimulation (Gordon ajid Jester, 1972), and The Social Roots of Competence 
(Gordon, 1974)] and is currently being pursued in a third project 
supported by the National Institute of Mental Health entitled Parent - 
Child Transactions and Infant Competence (Gordon, 1976) . Our current 
concern is to get a finer understanding of the ways in which mother, 
father, and child transact with each other around these activities. 
A major qupstion is: What relationships do such 'transactions in a 
structured activity setting have on the development of the child? 
Findings from the two completed projects indicate that there are 
observable transactional behaviors emerging in the first year of life 
which are .predict ive of Bayley Mental Development Index scores and 
Piaget-type performances at least at age one* • The present study includes 
fathers, who have often been overlooked in child development research. 
Findings from this new study, and similar ones, can easily be fed into 
high school parenting education programs and community service programs 
as they emerge. The changing roles of fathers in child development 
requires a considerable body of new research investigations to give us 
the data base for coming up with practical programs for assisting 
fathers in playing effective roles in the lives of ^leir very young 
children. 



A t*urtlK*r iinpl i cation, wliich cuts cicrcss botli practice and rcscarcli, 
is tlie fact tliat tlu^. pro^'.ram was coiuluctotl witliin a (loJIc^e of lulucat ion 
and was begun at a time wlien Infant education wac:> not conceived of as 
a part of the usual mission of sucli a college, Tliere lias accumulated 
a considerable body of information about the role of tlie liomc as an 
influence on tlio acliicvcment of tlie cliild in scliool. Indeed, it was 
sucli information wliicli lead into tliis project. However, tlvis informa- 
tion has not yet l^ecn utilised by eitlicr scliools of education in tlie 
development of botli tlic undergraduate and graduate training progrruns or 
by scliool systems as tliey seek ways of working witli parents of botli 
scliool age clii Idren and cliildrcn as young as 'infants, Tlie results of. 
this study and otlier studies like it sl^ould liave an impact on tlie 
missions of schools of education and school ■ ystems as they come to 
grips more and more with the need to develop new modes of home-school 
interaction. The Florida To How Through Project, which was modeled 
upon the home visit prog-^'", ^is' but one example of the combination 
of researchVind in-servj . aeedcd to find linkages in ways which the 
sciiool system and the f:uiiilies can supplement each other in assisting 
the ci/iiJ to reach ful 1 . deve lopraent . Federal requirements for the 
0 iiKation of handicapped persons also point^the way to changes of 
mission in schools of education and school systems in relating to the 
parents of very young children. We believe the success of this progr^un 
offers clues as to one way to proceed. We make no claims that there 
are* not other valuable ways, *But we know at least that this one works. 

This project dealt only with what may be called the micro-system 
of the family. The project influenced the performance of the child in 



the other mlcro-.ysU.,„ known as tl)o school , la.rthor sorv icc-rcscardi 
combination progr.ms na;d-to investiftato and croate new models for 
examining a broader ccolosiwl view of' the Umily and child witiun 
the social system. We .need to study such issues as-. In what way does 
a local community enhance or destroy f^unily life? In what way do state 
and federal programs encourage .or inhibit family-agency interactions? 
In what ways do changes' withih -the micro-system of a f^miily bring 
about changes in the family's, impact on the social sy.stem? Such 
^ucstibns were obviously beypund our scope as we began this work in 
1966. Because of what we have found and done, and because of what- 
others are finding, these questions now become appropriate. We hope 
that they will be addressed in further reseiirch. 
Conclusions 

The results indicate that, .s measured by assignment to EMR or 
TOR classes and scores, on scholastic achievem_ent tests, the effects 

.of early intervention through parent education persist through the 
thi^d grade. The effects are"cleare^t for those chi Idren^ whose ■ 
parents were in the , home visit program for combinations of two or 

■ three consecutive years beginning when the child was either three 
months or 12 months old and ending when the child was 36- months old. 
The effect,^ have thus lasted- about six years. We assume changes in 
parental and ciiild motivation and competence are the bases for this 
result. Implications are drawn for'both practice and further research, 
and. for a new view of the r^issron of educational institutions. 
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'■'"Clmpter T. ; lixociitivt; SuimiKiry 
•lliis 'study was a lonj'.iludinal extciuiion oi' a scries at" early 
intervention !)y moans of parent education projec-ts. 'liu) purpose was lo 
sec If tkc>'*wero lasting effects on school performance and liome.school 
relations as a result of the effort which tenninated on the cliild's 
third birtliday. Scliool records of 91 children, wlio wcl-o found to 
he rep/escntativc of tlie 182 who had been involved at jirc 2, were 
examined. Their present teachers filled out rating fonns on classroom 
behavior and their perception of parental involvement.,. There were 
three Ri;oups o^ clii Idren: those whose families had been involved fur 
two or three consecutive years beginning when the child was citlier 
three mon-ths or 12 months old (Longitudinal Group) (N=52). those involved 
for one year (24 to 36 months old) (N^.-^R) and those in a Control Group 
(N=21). All children had been randomly assigned at entry. 

They were significant differences in favor of the treatment groups 
in that fewer were assigned to special education programs in general 
and EMR. BIR classes in particular. Less than five percent of the ■ 
treatment group children were assigned to such classes in the third 
grade (3 out of 64) while IS'o (5 out of 20) of the Control children 

were so assigned. 

■ There were significant differences in favor of the Longitudinal. 
Group on performance oh. the MAT. 'SAT or CTBS in second, third or 
fourth grade. This group out fjerformed the Controls on MAT scores 
in Reading -(p = .025),' Math Concepts and Math Problem Solving (p = .05) 
and on a coi^bination of MAT/ SAT, CTBS on Total Reading (p = .05). 

There were no significant differences on teacher ratings. The 
results indicate that there, ai:e clear lasting school achievement and 
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perfomanc. effects for children who were.in the parent education 
proeran with their parents tor two or three consecutive, years ending 
when they we« two or three years old. This effect has lasted up to 
six years after the end of the program. 

^ These results may be viewed as profound and important . ,, The- 
program represented a minimal ^ount of intervention. The paraprofcs- 
sicnal ho«e visitor was recruited from the. co-unity and worked on a 
one-to-one basis with parents at home. The amount of intervention 
,„s limited. Homes we:.e scheduled to be visited only once a weeR. but 
" were in 'fact visited only approximately two weeks out of u,ree. llae 

„cre simole and made use of objects already in the homes. The informa- 
tion conveyed was a demonstration of activities and encouragement to 
tKe mother" to not onlv use these during the week but tp develop her 
o™.: Further, we were developing the progr^ while we were implcmentrng . 
it so that many of the activities were developed, especially in the 
Home Learning Center program, cooperatively by the staff, the parent 
educators: and the parents. in whose homes these centers were located. 

■ ■ ,«,en we^began this program in 1966 'we raised three questions. 

n^, could a home visit program using paraprofessionals as the key 
educators be sustained ^for children from three months of age ,0 three 

■ -^ears^of a.e, and their •mothers? n,e ansv.-..t ^.-^ Second, can 

• material^be-developed which can be easily used by the mother and , 
'child when dem=ns;?Sied,by profbssionalsr development and pubUca- 
tion Of the activities leai.to..the answer, ^es. Snrd. could such a 
p^ogram „,a.e a difference seve>al-«- -l^er. The results lead to the 



jinswer yes . 
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T.e project has serveS as a ..del £.r s^e ofthe operatic »£ 
Parent and Child Centers. Parent Child Develop.e„t Center. He.e Start 
pro.ra.s. Head Start programs, Ho.e Base progr^s. Foiled Through 
e«orts and programs .or special education sponsored h, the Bureau 
of Educationally Handicapped. Although such use hegan in the late 
lOeO.s. there was the continuous question as to its validity. Now 
„e K„ow not only the technology of such progr^s, but also that our 
results indicate that such a progran, can be successful. 

activities developed initially on the Pund for the Advancement 
of Education funded Parent Education Program CBMrnin«SH 
53^, and those developed on.,the.lMH funded Ho.e Learning Center , 
progra. for children between .4 a«d 36 months COuld—^^ / ■ 
Ohildna^) are widely used in the United States, and have been ; 
published in Great Britain, Japan. Italy and Germany. 

With emerging concern for cr. s generational efforts and parenting 
education progr^s for -high school youth, our program offers a possible 
„odel for the 'involvemen; of such yoath in a program that not only/ .s 
socially useful in the community hut also provides youths with under- 
standing of families and of child development^in ways that shoul^ 
..pact upon their own roles as parents. It 'would he rather eas, to 
incorporate the type of ho.e visit progra., we have developed, ^rth 
,„,,3ble supervision, into a variety of high school efforts in, which 
Mgh scho'ol youth are trained as home visitors. It can easily be 

.,c Fvnlorin? Childhood. Further, in 
incorporated into such progra.>. as Ex£lorin.,..L , _ 

■ .he many places in which inf.,t centers .... located on ..h,,l grounds 
^ .he activities developed here lend themselves to use in infant and early 
childhood centers. I 
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Recommendations are made, for further research of a longitudinal 
nature and replication, and for fine-grained analyses of the parent- 
infant- transactional process, including the father. In addition, 
.ecological research questions are raised concerning the role of the 
family vis-a-vis the society. 

Implications are drawn for the education establishment. The 
results of this study and other studies like it should have an impact 
on the missions of schools of education and school systems as they^ 
come to grips more and more with the need to develop new modes of 
home-school interaction. The Florida Follow Through Project, which 
was modeled upon the home visit program, is but one example of the 
combination of research and in-service needed to find linkages in ways 
which the school system and the families can supplement each other" 
in assisting the child to reach full development.' Federal requirements 
for the education of handicapped persons also point the way to changes 
of mission in schools of education and school systems in relating to 
the parents of very young children. We believe the success of this 
program offers clues as -to one way to proceed. We make no claims that 
there are not other valuable ways. But we know at. least that this 
one works. 
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Appendix A 

o 

Means and Standard Deviations on Four Measures Given 
at Age 6 by Number of Years and Timing of - 
Participation in the Stimulation Program (N=176) 



Task Oriented Preschool 
Stanf ord-Binet Behavior Inventory 



Group 


Years 




x" 


SD 


T 


SD 
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SD 
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all 3 


26 


95.8** 


13.3 


31.7 ■ 


4.2 


53.5 


8.6 
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first 2 


11 


98.0** 


12.7 


34.9 


9.6 


52.4 


8.5 


3 


second 2 


8 


94.8** 


6.7 


31.0 


2.1 


° 53.3 


3.4 
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first § third 


9 


90.4- 


10.0 


31.6 


3.0 


48. 1 


10.3 


5 


first only- - 


4-1" — 


9173 


14.4 


34.6* 


7.2 


49.3 


11.8 


6 


second only 


13 


90.5 


13.0 


31.3 


2.9 


48. 7 


9.1 . 


7 


HLC 


49 


94.8^* 


12.2 


30.9 


3.5 


51.7 


7.2 


8 


controls 


49 


89.2 


9.8 


31.4 


2.2' 


50.6 


9.1 



**Greater than control at. 025 probability level for one-tailed test. 
*Greater than control at .05 probability level for one-tailed test. 
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Lortgitudinal Group (N=20) 





> <j / ^ / 







•s.^ / > / 




1, 


F 


101 


107** 


92 


113 


98 


106 


in 4, now in 4 


-1 

^ . 


F 


102 


72* 




60* 


60* 


63* 


R" in K in 2, now in 3 


3 . 


F 


112 


• 74 


99 


90 - 


94 


91 


now in 4 


4, 


F 


109 


89 


101 


111 


103 


103 


now in 4 


5. 


M 


123 


91 


- 84 


103 


100 


97 


now in 3 


6. 


F 


102 ■ 


78 


111 


117** 


107 


106 


now in 3 


7 , 


F 


111 


. 100** 


106 


113 


100 


97 


now in 3 


8, 


F 


96 


81 


■ 73* 


86 


74* 


88 • 


now in 3 


9. 


M 


^22 


94 


94 


94 


94 


105 


now in 3 


10. 


M 


96 


104** 


109 


101 


98 


97 


now in 4 


11. 


F 


103 


96 


111 


111 ■ 


103 


91 


now in 3 


12. 


F 


114 


88 


106 


105 


107 


119*-* 


now in 4 ' 


13. 


M 


124 


81 




72* 


93 


83* 


R in 3, now in 3 


14. 


M 


o 

112 


79. 


94 


107 


105 


113** 


now in 4 


15. 


M 


100 


81 


89 


1,13 


101 


108 


now in 3 


16.; 


'^I 


114 


83 


84-.., 


92 , ; 


84 


SW 


in 3, now in 3 


17. 


F 


115 


80 ,. 


84 


92 


103 


■ 97 


now in 3 


18. 


F 


118 


■ 83 




76* 


81* 


80* 


R in 1, now in 2 


19. 


F 


94 ■" 


83 


92 


,98 


103 


86* 


now in 4 


20. . 


M 


115 


96 


109 


109 


103 


100 


now in 3 



* more than one 
** more than one 



SD below 
SQ above 



matched data 
mean 



set mean 



•2n . 



^psychological evaluation 
retained 
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Appendix' B - Continued 
Home Learning Center Group (N=29) 




i; 


F 


106 


66* 


92 


94 


96 


94 


now in 4 


2. 


M. 




94 


101 


101 


89 


100 


now in 3 . . 


3 . 


M 




82 


99 


101 


92 


94 


- 

D in 4, now in A 


4. 


F 




84 


92 


92 


96 


85 


now in 2 


5. 


M 




88 


99 


93 


-- 


-- 


now in 4 


6. 


F 




80 


104 


98 


96 ' " 


89 


now in 3 


7. 


M 




88 


79* 


94 


83* 


91 


in 2, now in 3 


8. 


F 


— — 


-- 


77* 


80* 


93 


82* 


now in 4 


9. 


i 

M : -- 


-- 


104 


92 


100 


88 


now in 4 


10. 


F 






99 


105 


109** 


91 


now in 4 


11. 


. M 


-- 


72* 


99 


83^ 


100 


94 


now in 4 


12. 


F 




92 


92 




105 ' 


91 


now in 3 


15. 


F 






89 


94 


■^2* 


79* 


now in 5 


14. 


M 




96 


111** 


105. 


110** 


97 


novi in 3 


15. 


F 




80 


99 


88 


94 


94 


P in 2, now in 3 


16. 


r 




93 


104 


lOS 


103 


114** 


now in 3 


17. 


F 




90 • 


104 ' 


88 


91 


92 


now in 3 



(Continued on next page.) 

* more than one SD below matched data set mean 
** more than one SD above, mean 

^P = psychological evaluation 
= retained 

= referred for disclipine 
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Appendix B - Continued 
Home Learning Center Group (N=29) - Continued 




1 R 


M 




1 06 * * 


101 






113** 


now in 3 


1 0 


r. 

I 




1 00 


106 


113** 


98 


9i 


now in 3 


zu . 


r 

r 




oo 


1 ni 


1 07 


98 


100 


now in 3 


2l . 


n 

r 






RA* 


y o 




94 


now in 


.22. . 


F 




89 




86 


83* 


94 


now in 3 


23. 


F 




77 


78* 


76* 


89 


85 


now in 3 


24. 


F 




108** 


106 


109** 


100 


91 


now in 3 


25. 


F 




74 


84 


90 


87 


102 


now in 3 


26. 


F 




85 


94 


101 


92, 


102 


now in 3 


27. 


F 




86 


109 


94 


100 ' 


100 


R"^ in 2, now in 2 


28. 


M 




109 


92 


96 , . 


92 


103 


now in 3 ^ 


29. 


F 




66* 


85 


84 ' 


84 


85 


R in 2, now in 2 



* more than one SD below matched data set mean 
** more than one SD above mean. 



psychological evaluation 
retained 
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Appendix B - Continued 



Control Group (N=153 




1. 


F 


105 


110** 


89 


80 


87 


88 


now in 


2 . 


F 


99 


84 


104** 


88 


103** 


85 


now in 4 


3. 


F 


104 


98 


99 


109** 


112** 


100" 


now in 3 


4. 


F 


106 


80 


-- 


85 


74 


72* 


2 

R in 1, now in 2 


5. 


M 


109 


89 


89 


94 


87 


79* 


in 4, now in 4 


6. 


F 


102 


92 


101 


92 


100 


77* 


now in 4 


7. 


M 


102 


88 


76* 


93 


94 


85 


P in 3, now in 4 


,8. 


M 


103 


134** 


74* 


82 -■ 


92 


79* 


now in 3 


9. 


F 


102 


62* 




73* ' 


72* 


83 


now in 3 


10. 


F 


111 


100 


87 


84 


83 


92 


R in 3, now in 3 


11. 


F 


102 


81 


74* 


72* 


78* 


82 


now in 3 


12. 


M 




69* 


"94 


86 


92 




now in 3 


13. 


M 




92 


97 


90 


91 


91 


now in 3 



* 



more than one SD below matched data set mean 
more than one SD above mean 

= psychological evaluation 
= retained 
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